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poarran Case : tee the baeeien 4 Cones 


Scarcely is the ink dry which recorded the settle- 
ment of the first case referred to the Hague Court, 
when the machinery of the great tribunal is again 
put in motion. This is what we ought all to have 
expected, though many did not. There is no place 
in this matter any longer for the faithless and un- 
believing. There is now every reason to believe 
that cases of controversy, as they arise between 
nations, will be referred almost without exception 
to the Permanent Court as naturally as the sun rises. 

The case now in hand is the House Tax contro- 
versy between Japan on the one side and Great 
Britain, France and Germany on the other. This 
controversy caused some excitement in Japan a year 
ago. An effort was made by the Japanese authorities 
to place a tax on the buildings erected by foreign 
residents on land held under perpetual lease. The 
foreigners holding these leases objected to the pro- 
posed taxes, on the ground that under the contracts 
only the land could be legitimately taxed. 

Negotiations were entered into at the first of the 
year, and after some discussion the Japanese govern- 
ment agreed to submit the question to arbitration. 
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The protocol seeeliion for the submission was signed 
at Tokio on the 28th of August by the Japanese 
Foreign Minister and the resident Ministers of Ger- 
many, France and Great Britain, and published in 
the Official Journal of Japan on August 28. 

The convention provides that the parties to the 
dispute Japan on the one side and the three 
Western powers on the other—shall choose from 
the Hague Court each one arbitrator, and that an 
umpire shall be selected by these two. In case they 
fail to agree on an umpire within two months from 
the time of their appointment, the selection shall be 
made by the King of Norway and Sweden. ‘The 
protocol allows the parties eight months in which to 
prepare their cases, and after that six months for the 
preparation of replies. The umpire is to decide 
where the Court shall hold its sittings. 

All these stipulations are in accord with Article 
XXIV. of the Hague Convention, which allows the 
states appealing to the Court to constitute a tribunal 
by special agreement, in case they do not wish to 
follow the form of tribunal specified in the Article. 
The regular form of tribunal was adopted in the 
Pious Fund case, where five arbitrators were chosen. 
In this case there are but three. 

This House Tax case is of no greater intrinsic 
significance than was the former controversy taken 
to the Court, though it is by no means of small 
import. It acquires its importance largely from the 
fact that it brings the three great powers of Western 
Europe and the new great power of the East: into 
active and united support of the international 
tribunal. 

Of these four powers, Great Britain, France and 
Japan were all, through their representatives, most 
active and earnest at The Hague in promoting arbi- 
tration and in setting up the tribunal—none of 
them more so, in spirit at any rate, than Japan, 
whose strong delegation, headed by Baron Hayashi, 
was solid for arbitration from the start. Germany’s 
record in the Conference is well known. The fact 
that she, who of all the governments came nearest 
to making the Peace Conference a failure, is a party 
to this second reference is of capital significance. 
Henceforth she is pledged by her own action to stand 
firmly by the tribunal as a practical institution. 

It means something, too, that Germany is in the 
case with her historic enemy, France, though on the 
same side. In the long list of arbitrations which 
have occurred in recent years France and Germany 
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do not figure as having arbitrated any difference 
between themselves. Let us hope that this little 
rapprochement between them may lead on to the final 
arbitration of the big case of misunderstanding, on the 
pacific disposal of which civilization anxiously waits. 

The fact that this case is the second one before 
the Hague Court must also be properly estimated. 
It is usually said that it is the first step which 
counts; but second steps often mean much more 
than the first. This action of four of the first-class 
powers of the world, representing two widely-differ- 
ent civilizations, in resorting to the international 
tribunal, gives much greater assurance that the Court 
will not be ignored, but will be given its proper 
standing in the world’s affairs, than did the reference 
of the Pious Fund case by the United States and 
Mexico, important as that was. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s Visit to South Africa. 


Mr. Chamberlain has gone to South Africa. It 
will be a “condition and not a theory” which con- 
fronts him when he gets there. What impression 
will it all make on him? What will he think of his 
war when he has seen its hideous fruits? What 
new ideas, both of the inhabitants and of himself, 
will he have when he is ready to return home? 
What changes in British policy will he be ready to 
suggest ? 

Still other questions press themselves on one in 
view of this step of the Colonial Secretary, which 
his friends have lauded as evidence of a high order 
of statesmanship, and which all have hoped is a sign 
of returning sanity. What are the motives which 
have induced him to go? Is it a real purpose to 
study the conditions of the land and determine the 
wise course to be pursued hereafter in order to bring 
about permanent peace and prosperity? Or is it 
the fear that Great Britain has wrought her ultimate 
downfall in that country, and the wish to find out 
what can be done, if anything, to prevent this 
dreaded fate? Or, again, is it a morbid desire, from 
which he cannot escape, to look upon the wreck of 
the people and the awful desolation of the country, 
for which he feels, even if he does not confess it to 
himself, that he has been more responsible than any 
other living man? Or is his motive mercenary — 
the wish to take a look at the gold and diamond 
industries, and see in what way the interests of him- 
self and friends therein can be promoted? Or, still 
again, to find out how he can make the stricken 
country pay a part of the cost of the war? 

We are not imputing motives; we are only asking 
certain questions which the journey necessarily sug- 
gests. The complete psychological grounds of this 
step Mr. Chamberlain is not likely ever to reveal. 
Let us hope that the motives are in large part good, 
and that his aim in going, whatever we may think of 
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the wisdom of it, is the real interests of the people 
of South Africa, not that of himself and friends, 
nor of the British Empire as such. 

One must ask again why it never came into his 
mind to go and investigate for himself the conditions 
of the country before the war came on. Such a 
course would have been real statesmanship. It 
would almost certainly have prevented the conflict 
and the untold iniquities and woes connected with 
it. Why is it that men in responsible positions of 
state so often do not hearken to the demands of rea- 
son and simple common sense before giving them- 
selves up blindly to selfish and brutal methods, the 
following of which in private life would rank them 
among the lowest rogues and bandits? The wisdom 
that men and nations find it so easy to follow after 
the barbarities and losses of war would almost inva- 
riably prevent conflict if applied beforehand. And 
to say that such wisdom is not possible until after 
war has done its ghastly work is to say that men 
are not primarily men but brutes and fools. 

There is not much ground for believing that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa at this time will 
accomplish any good. Quite the contrary. There is 
not to be found in modern history a more stupendous 
and shameful failure of statesmanship in dealing with 
a serious problem than his in the management of the 
South African questions up to and during the war. 
What he has done furnishes no ground for believing 
that he will do any betterin the future. His presence 
in their desolated country, unless he conducts himself 
differently from what is to be expected, can scarcely 
fail to deepen in the minds of the Boers and the 
Boer-sympathizing Africanders the feelings of bitter- 
ness towards the British which they cherish and 
which no amount of conciliatory proceeding can im- 
mediately uproot. Even if his visit should have the 
effect of producing in some of the Boer leaders a 
spirit of greater resignation to subjection to British 
rule, and send him back to England animated with a 
genuine purpose to promote hereafter the real inter- 
ests of the people of the new colonies, it is impos- 
sible that it will have any soothing effect upon the 
common Boer farmers to see going about gazing on 
the ashes of their former homesteads the man whom 
they have long been accustomed to regard as the 
chief cause of their miseries and their political 
humiliation. 

If Mr. Chamberlain really wishes to assist in solving 
the South African difficulties in the speediest and 
most effective way, there is but one thing for him to 
do. He should forthwith call Lord Milner home, 
resign his colonial secretaryship, get himself out of 
the way, and let the entire problem be taken up by 
some statesman whose hands are clean of the Transvaal 
tragedies, and who can begin with the Boer people in 
a way not to exasperate them more deeply at the very 
outset. There have been evidences since the close of 
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the war that Mr. Chamberlain has realized in part 
the errors of his South African policy, even if he has 
not seen its enormous iniquitousness. But however 
great the change which has come or may come over 
him, he is not the man longer to deal with the problem. 
His day of grace for this task is over, and the sooner 
he and the British people both find it out, the better 
it will be. 





The Inherent Cruelty and Inhumanity 
of War. 


Recent events and utterances have again brought 
out with great clearness the fact that war can never 
be made anything but cruel and inhuman. All the 
generals who have had a hand in, orany direction of, 
the war in the Philippines, have recently been defend- 
ing, in bold and sometimes insolent utterances, the 
campaign in the islands, with its “ marked severity,” 
as a “remarkably humane” one under the circum- 
stances. These utterances have been apathetically 
accepted by the people at large as practically correct. 

It is now reasonably certain that even the water- 
cure torture, which has disgraced our country for all 
time, could never have come to light and received 
condemnation at the hands of anybody connected 
with the army or the war department, if private citi- 
zens had not forced the disclosure. Even thus, the 
whole matter has been smothered as nearly as possible, 
and the disclosure of the awful facts has been used, 
not to foster national humiliation and awaken disgust 
with war, but as an excuse for bitter abuse of those 
who have dared to attribute anything but spotless 
saintliness to the army. The whitewashing of the 
American offenders in the Philippines has been a 
model for such procedures in the future. The natural 
tendency of war is not only to make men cruel, ex- 
ceptionally cruel under exceptional conditions, but 
also to blind and harden men’s souls to the real nature 
of the cruel deeds done. The inhuman expedients 
adopted for subduing the Filipinos have, hence, been 
judged to be under the circumstances excusable, and 
by many a righteous proceeding from the point of 
view of the legitimateness of war. 

We are not sure but that these army men are after 
all, from the point of view of war, a good deal more 
logical than those who have protested against the 
special inhumanities which the Philippine campaign 
developed. So long as the protest was made from 
the purely moral point of view of the fundamental 
iniquity of the whole proceeding, it was on safe 
ground. But as soon as special methods of making 
war were picked out and made matter of condemna- 
tion, the stern men of war, who know the business, 
were at once placed in a position where they could 
make a telling reply. This they have been quick to 
take advantage of. They say: “This is war, about 
which these ‘innocents’ at home know nothing. If 
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you have war, you must have cruelty. If yourenemy 
is exceptionally treacherous and cruel, you are justi- 
fied in being so too. These unheard of cruelties are 
of course contrary to the tabulated rules of civilized 
warfare. But, then, this was not civilized warfare, 
and it had to be met with such means as the occasion 
demanded.” 

General Young, in his now famous undelivered 
Washington speech, said that “he did not recall a 
single case of a good soldier of experience acquainted 
with the conditions that existed in the Philippines 
that had publicly criticised adversely the conduct of 
our soldiers in the Philippines.” In the nation at 
large there has been almost no criticism, except by 
those opposed absolutely to the conquest of the 
islands, of the cruelties and tortures employed to 
extort information from the natives or to induce their 
submission. These black deeds have been taken as 
a matter of course in such warfare, and therefore ex- 
cused, just as the violation of all the common mo- 
ralities by war is ordinarily excused. 

It is certain also that all the criticism that has been 
made of these cruelties will not prevent similar ones 
hereafter in any war that may occur where unusual 
conditions exist. No war that has occurred in modern 
times has kept in all respects to the laws of “civil- 
ized” warfare. Violations of these laws have never 
been more flagrant than in the wars conducted by 
the most civilized nations within the last four years,— 
in South Africa and China, as well as in the Philip- 
pines. Whenever the stress comes again, these laws 
will be violated anew, if not in exactly the same 
ways, then in other ways not less cruel and loathsome. 

The reference by General Young to the army of 
Germany does not seem to have been quite under- 
stood by his critics. What he said was meant to be 
a compliment to the Kaiser's soldiers, and not a re- 
proach. He meant also to be understood as saying 
below his breath that our army ought to have been 
more severe and cruel than it was, that the future 
generations of the Filipinos “might remember that 
we had been there!” The only trouble with our 
army, in this grim fighter’s judgment, was that it was 
entirely too kind and humane! It was not true 
enough to the real spirit of war! What General 
Young considers a “humane” war is one that is 
“furious and bloody at the beginning.” “To carry 
on war, disguise it as we may,” he says, “is to be 
cruel. Itis to kill and burn, burn and kill, and again 
kill and burn.” 

That expression, like Sherman’s classic saying, 
“War is hell,” by the side of which it deserves a 
lasting place, describes exactly what war is and 
always will be. If the water torture had been ab- 
sent from the Philippine campaign it would have 
been not less essentially cruel, but only differently 
cruel. No greater cruelties can possibly be imagined 
than some of those which are always present in war, 
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even where the rules of the game are observed. That 
is the point which General Young wishes all the 
critics to see. 

The real lesson to be learned from these frank, 
ghastly utterances of the prospective general-in-chief 
of the United States army, the mere reading of 
which chills one’s soul to the bottom, is a much 
deeper one than his critics have generally imagined. 
This lesson is that a system so inherently cruel and 
deadening to all the humane instincts of the soul 
must be totally abolished. The “civilization” of it 
will not do, for such civilization in any real and 
complete sense can never be accomplished, the war- 
riors themselves being the judges. 

If anything were wanting to show the utter moral 
corruption and loathsomeness of war, the case of 
“Father Augustine” would supply it. The men 
who tortured this Filipino to death cannot now be 
reached under civil law. The crime was committed 
under military law, the fruitful mother of every 
sort of crime and iniquity. Since the author of the 
deed, Captain Brownell, was a volunteer soldier and 
has now left the army, neither martial law nor the 
civil law can touch him, though his crime is that of 
the basest sort of murder. He can go free in the 
nation anywhere he likes, parade his foul deed before 
the public, snap his bloody finger in all faces, and 
with the chaplain — holy man!— who advised him 
to administer the water cure to the monk who loved 
his country, congratulate himself that by the grace 
of God he was enabled to assist in bringing to a 
successful close a “ remarkably humane” war! 

What else needs to be said against a system which 
nullifies all civil law, sanctifies actually if not formally 
every sort of cruelty, and has the power to save the 
lowest of criminals from the just deserts of his deeds ? 


Encroachments of Militarism on the 
Civil Power. 


Quite as serious an aspect of the speeches and re- 
ports alluded to in the foregoing article as their rev- 
elation of the essential barbarism of war is the proof 
which they furnish of the encroachment of the mili- 
tary upon the civil power in this country. This is 
one of the most baneful results of the events of the 
past four years, and one which it will be most difficult 
to prevent from growing worse in the future. 

Never before in the history of the country have the 
men of the army and the navy gone so far or been so 
insistent and dictatorial in their recommendations 
and demands. It is not surprising that they have 
become so. The events of the recent wars have 
brought numbers of them into positions of adminis- 
trative authority quite unusual heretofore. The new 
policy on which the nation has entered will, they see, 
make large calls for their services hereafter. They 
have come to feel, therefore, that their functions in 
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promoting what are called the nation’s new and larger 
interests are more important than those of any other 
class of men. The army and the navy, they reason, 
are to be the prime factors in the new réle which the 
government has undertaken to play. 

This thought has been stimulated in them by the 
speeches of the President, whose idols the army and 
the navy are, by secretaries of war and of the navy, 
and by the daily effusions of the sensational press. 
The war men, thus encouraged, have been quick to 
take advantage of the new situation and to push the 
claims of their profession in season and out of season. 

General Young’s speech at Washington, in substan- 
tial accord with which have been the recent speeches 
and reports of various other generals of different 
ranks, was a notice to all civilians in the nation to 
keep their mouths of criticism shut hereafter. The 
war men, he assumes, are the only persons capable of 
telling the nation how big an army it needs, how 
much war it ought to undertake, how drastic and 
cruel it should be in hostilities. That the prospective 
general-in-chief of the United States armies should 
dare to give such sentiments to the press in the capi- 
tal of the nation is evidence enough of the great 
change which has come about. A few years ago 
such a deliverance would have led to his immediate 
degradation. 

The army is thus fast coming to be supreme. It 
is to be held sacred, and above all criticism. The 
crimes of members of it, generals or privates, are to 
be covered up, condoned, or their perpetrators mildly 
reprimanded or “cautioned,” simply because it is 
“our army.” Even General Chaffee, in his last re- 
port, pleads that such men as Generals Smith and 
Bell may be held excusable and freed from all the 
censure that has been put upon them. What is all 
this but the beginning of the experience of “ the army 
against the nation ” ? 

The war men of the field and of the cabinet, it is 
further assumed, are the only men who can rightly 
interpret the intentions of Germany and other nations 
against our Western world, and say how great a navy 
we shall need to meet these. We must give them full 
rein to sniff the danger from afar, and hurriedly fol- 
low them in all their schemes of costly naval expansion! 

Again, civilians, we are told, in Congress or out of 
it, know nothing about the needs of soldiers at the 
army posts, and cannot appreciate how ruinous to 
their morals and their discipline the abolition of the 
canteen has been. We must “go to,” therefore, and 
reéstablish the canteen at the dictation of Funston 
and the rest of the commanders, who are unable to 
maintain order among the men who have come home 
debauched with Philippine drunkenness, licentious- 
ness and unlimited blood. 

The navy promoters are even more insistent. They 
are forever besieging our ears with their horse-leech 
song: “Give, give! More ships, more men, more 
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money.” The spectre of Germany is continually 
haunting them. The far-away coaling-stations are in 
danger. No nation can now be great without a great 
navy, they declare. Every possible claim that can 
be tortured into the semblance of an argument is put 
forward by them to induce the representatives of the 
people to give them what they want. The people's 
money spent to the tune of one hundred millions a 
year — what a blessing it would be to the laborers 
of the country to receive that amount in wages 
for the building of warships! And the people are 
charmed, and fall down and worship the gods of 
the sea. 

A little while ago these men with their supporters 
were clamoring for an “adequate” navy, whatever 
that may have meant. Then they wanted one just 
big enough to contend successfully with the Kaiser’s 
fleet, with which we were quite certain some day to 
have a tilt. Now they are throwing off all disguises 
and demand as big a navy as any nation in the world 
possesses, some of them going so far as to insist that 
we must build a fleet “adequate ” to meet the navies 
of any other two nations. And they will get it, for 
the people are following them and swallowing all the 
legends which they search out and turn into “ patri- 
otic ” gospel. 

In Congress the number of army and navy bills 

each session demanding attention is coming to be 
most extraordinary. The thought and interest of 
legislators and people are claimed for these subjects 
as for no other. Every presidential message gives 
to them the maximum of space. The annual budget 
gives them the maximum of money. Unless the 
people of the land can be aroused from their apathy, 
and the old national ideals, on which all our great- 
ness and glory have been builded, again restored and 
revitalized, it begins to look not improbable that in 
the not far future the military will have made such 
encroachments upon the civil power as to have practi- 
cally bound the nation hand and foot, as has been the 
case in France and Germany, and as threatens to be 
the case shortly in Great Britain. The army and 
navy will come to dictate largely the foreign policies 
of the nation, as they do in measure now, and Con- 
gress will be forced to exercise its power of declaring 
war at their dictation. 
#, The peril of all this is not immediate; certainly 
not. And that is just wherein the danger lies. A 
look ahead is so difficult to most people, or so dis- 
agreeable. The incapacity and indisposition to look 
away to the future outcome of present courses of 
conduct have sent many a nation in the past straight 
to ruin. We do not say that such will be the fate of 
our beloved America. We believe in the common- 
sense and loyalty to democratic ideals of the people, 
and we have faith that they will come to themselves 
in time and prevent the full fruition of the evil poli- 
cies now prevailing. 
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Editorial Notes. 


All the good wishes of the season to all 
our readers and friends. The one thought 
of all during the coming holidays will be 
happiness and the ways in which it may be produced. 
There will be an immense service of love performed be- 
tween the 25th of this month and the Ist of January. 
If the holiday spirit prevailed all the year round, there 
would be little friction, hate or war in the world. And 
why should it not?) What reason is there for having a 
loving and helpful disposition during one week that does 
not equally apply to every week in the year? What 
obstacles are there to the possession of such a spirit at 
other times of the year which are not present and just 
as difficult to overcome during the week of happy 
Christmas and New Year greetings? Men and women 
are very much what they purpose in their hearts to be. 
Their thoughts about others and actions towards them 
are likewise very much what they wish them to be. We 
plead, therefore, for a perpetual spirit of genuine love 
and goodwill, going out in earnest and active service 
toward all those whom God has put it in our power to 
help and bless. It is on this spirit that the kingdom of 
peace is built up. Other agencies may aid, but this is 
the great force which is to redeem the world from in- 
justice and war. 


Heliday 
Greetings. 





The President’s annual message to Con- 
png gress, which has just appeared as we go 
to press, contains the following interesting 

paragraph on arbitration and the Hague tribunal : 

“ As civilization grows, warfare becomes less and less 
the normal condition of foreign relations. The last 
century has seen a marked diminution of wars between 
civilized powers; wars with uncivilized powers are 
largely mere matter of international police duty, essen- 
tial for the welfare of the world. Wherever possible, 
arbitration or some similar method should be employed 
in lieu of war to settle difficulties between civilized 
nations, although as yet the world has not progressed 
sufficiently to render it possible, or necessarily desirable, 
to invoke arbitration in every case. The formation of 
the international tribunal which sits at The Hague is an 
event of good omen from which great consequences for 
the welfare of all mankind may flow. It is far better, 
where possible, to invoke such a permanent tribunal 
than to create special arbitrators for a given purpose. 
It is a matter of sincere congratulation to our country 
that the United States and Mexico should have been 
the first to use the good offices of the Hague Court. 
This was done last summer with most satisfactory results 
in the case of a claim at issue between us and our sister 
republic. It is earnestly to be hoped that this first case 
will serve as a precedent for others, in which not only 
the United States but foreign nations may take advan- 
tage of the machinery already in existence at The 
Hague.” 


What the President says on the Hague Court is 
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admirable. His reserve about too exclusive use of arbi- 
tration was evidently dictated by the “strenuous” sec- 
tion of his nature. His theory of wars with uncivilized 
powers has, we think, little it any foundation in fact. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of these wars for the last century 
have been produced by the greed and groundless 
aggressions of the stronger powers. 





The past two months have been fruitful 
ley. moe in arbitration awards beyond any other 
equal period of time in the history of the 
arbitration movement, so far as we remember. Follow- 
ing the settlement of the Pious Fund Case by the Hague 
Court, has come the announcement of the decisions of 
the arbitrators in three important disputes, all of which 
have been pending for a number of years. The Samoan 
and the Russian sealing decisions we give in other notes. 
Not the least important of the three awards is that in 
the case of the boundary dispute between Chile and the 
Argentine Republic. This controversy has been standing 
for many years. Two or three years ago it reached an 
acute state, which made war seem inevitable. Hostilities 
were averted through the friendly offices of the British 
Ministers to the two countries, and the controversy was 
by treaty referred for settlement to the British sovereign. 
The decision in the case was announced in London on 
November 25. It will be remembered that Argentina 
held that the top of the Andes range was the boundary, 
and that all the territory east of the summit belonged to 
her. Chile, on the other hand, claimed that the bound- 
ary was the watershed, which in places was considerably 
east of the summits of the peaks. The amount of terri- 
tory in dispute was about 58,374 square miles. Of this 
the award gives Chile about 33,534 square miles and 
Argentina about 24,840. We have not seen the award 
in detail, but presume that the persons named by King 
Edward to fix the boundary followed historic data rather 
than the mountain range or the watershed. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the decision in Argentina, on the ground that 
it was based on political and financial reasons, is re- 
ported, but the Argentinian papers comfort themselves 
with the consideration that while Chile gets the larger 
share of the territory, Argentina gets the more valuable 
portion. 





Dr. Asser, the Dutch jurist, who was 
chosen arbitrator in the case of the claims 
of American sealers for the seizure of their 
vessels in Behring Sea by the Russian government about 
ten years ago, delivered his award on the 29th ult. The 
decision is in favor of the United States. It condemns 
the Russian government, whose cruisers seized the ves- 
sels, to pay to the owners of the four vessels the sum of 
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$101,270. The amount claimed by the owners of the 
vessels was $512,443. The vessels were captured outside 
of Russian territorial waters, the Russian government 
claiming that it had a right to pursue and capture beyond 
the three-mile limit ships of another nation which had 
been guilty of illegal acts within this limit. This was 
the chief principle involved in the arbitration, and Dr. 
Asser’s decision was against the Russian contention. He 
held that a state’s jurisdiction, even in cases of this kind, 
could not extend beyond the territorial waters except by 
special treaty. At the time when these vessels were 
seized, Russia claimed ownership of all the western half 
of Behring Sea, as the United States claimed proprietor- 
ship of the eastern half. If this contention of the two 
governments had stood, this arbitration would never have 
taken place, except perhaps in the case of the schooner 
“Cape Horn Pigeon,” which was seized in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, many miles from Russian territory. But the 
Paris Tribunal decided against our contention in 1893, 
and held that Behring Sea is an open sea. We were 
compelled at that time to pay damages to the Canadian 
sealers which had been seized by United States cruisers, 
and now Russia is given the same treatment. Dr. Asser 
delivered his judgment in the Hague Arbitration Court 
room in the presence of representatives of the United 
States and of Russia, and others, including the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs. Though Dr. Asser is 
one of the justices of the Hague Court, this was not an 
arbitration by the Court, the reference to Dr. Asser hav- 
ing been made before the Court was organized. 





The decision of King Oscar of Sweden, 
to whom as arbitrator the Samoan question 
of claims was referred, was communicated 
to the British, German and United States Ministers at 
Stockholm on the 18th of October, and simultaneously 
published by the three governments on the 17th of No- 
vember, The decision supports the contention of Ger- 
many, and condemns the United States and Great Britain 
to pay the indemnities claimed by citizens of the three 
countries for losses suffered during the bombardment in 
the spring of 1899. The facts which led to the arbitra- 
tion were these: Early in 1899 civil war broke out be- 
tween Tanu and Mataafa, rival claimants to the succes- 
sion of King Malietoa. The Chief Justice, an American, 
supported Tanu, and his decision was upheld by the 
British and the American consuls. The German local 
authorities supported Mataafa, and closed the Supreme 
Court. This was reopened under an escort of British 
marines. Mataafa appealed to force, quickly defeated 
Tanu, and set up a provisional government. This gov- 
ernment it was resolved by the British and the Ameri- 
cans to dismiss, as not having observed the treaty, and 
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because it was plundering the property of private citizens. 
A bombardment was begun, and lasted several days. A 
mixed British and American force was landed, and 
suffered some losses from an ambush. Tanu was re- 
stored and Mataafa driven out. The Germans in Samoa 
refused to codperate with the British and Americans, 
and but for the coolness and good sense of the three 
governments concerned there might have been serious 
consequences. At the close of these events a conven- 
tion was signed giving to each of the three governments 
control over a distinct portionof the Samoan islands. 
Citizens whose property had been destroyed having put 
in a claim for damages, another convention was signed 
referring the question to the arbitration of King Oscar. 
Germany put in the contention that she was not liable 
for damages, as she had taken no part in the armed con- 
flict. King Oscar has found, with the aid of three dis- 
tinguished jurists, Mr. Annerstedt, a former Swedish 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Hagerup, former Norwegian 
Premier, and Mr. Cederkranz, formerly Chief Justice of 
Samoa, that the evidence submitted furnished no reason 
from the general condition of affairs for the military 
action claimed to have been necessary for the protection 
of lives and property; that the action for the restoration 
of Tanu ought not to have been undertaken except at 
the request of the three consuls; and that Great Britain 
and the United States are responsible for the damages. 








Mr. d’Estournelles, French Deputy and 
member of the Hague Court, is, with 
others, making a vigorous campaign in 
France in favor of the Court. He desires to have his 
country imitate the example of the United States and 
Mexico and become the first in Europe to utilize the new 
tribunal. A recent letter of his on the subject to the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs elicited the following 
interesting reply from Mr. Delcassé : 


“My Dear Deputy and Colleague: 

“In a letter under date of the 17th of this month, you 
were so kind as to bring to my view the question of in- 
ternational arbitration, and to call my attention to the 
advantages which would accrue to the republic from a 
frequent recourse to the Hague Court for the solution of 
differences pending between France and foreign coun- 
tries. 

“You may feel assured that I appreciate to the full 
extent of their value the considerations on which you lay 
emphasis in reference to this subject, and that I have 
been especially impressed by them. From this point of 
view I am making an investigation of different questions 
the settlement of which might, on agreement between 
the parties, be referred to the jurisdiction of the high 
Court provided for by the Peace Conference. 

“In the case of one of them, I have already addressed 
to one of our diplomatic representatives instructions to 
make every effort possible to secure the submission to 


France and 
the Hague Court. 


the Hague Court of a controversy which has been long 
pending with the government to which he is accredited, 
in case a prompt solution cannot otherwise be arrived at. 
“ Accept, my dear Deputy and Colleague, the assur- 
ances of my high esteem. (Signed) Detcasst.” 


From this letter it is clear that in French government 
circles there is little, if any, disposition to throw any 
obstacles in the way of an early and large use of the 
Hague Court. 





The National Association of Builders 
prec noe has taken a step which, if followed out, 
ought to do much hereafter to prevent 
disturbances in the building trade. It has recommended 
a form of agreement to establish conciliation commit- 
tees, with plan of organization of the same, for the use 
of associations of employers and associations of work- 
men in all branches of the building trade. The form of 
agreement provides that the associations of employers 
and those of employees will refer all questions of mutual 
concern to joint committees consisting of an equal num- 
ber of representatives from each side; that the parties 
will abide by the findings of the committee on all mat- 
ters of mutual concern referred to it; that there shall 
be no strikes or lockouts pending the investigation ; that 
the independence of individuals to work or not to work, 
to employ or not to employ, shall be held to be funda- 
mental and shall never be questioned. It is further 
provided that all the members of associations, by virtue 
of their membership, recognize and assent to the estab- 
lishment of joint committees of arbitration; that the 
members of the joint committees shall be elected at the 
annual meetings of the associations. The joint com- 
mittees are to consist of not less than six members, 
divided equally between the associations represented. 
The committees are to select umpires, who in each case 
shall be neither workmen nor employers of workmen, 
and shall not serve unless the committees fail otherwise 
to come to agreement. There are also laid down some 
further rules for the government of the joint commit- 
tees, but the above are the essential provisions of the 
plan. It will be interesting to see how many of the 
associations both of workmen and employers in the 
building trade throughout the nation will adopt this 
agreement. We hope it may be thoroughly tried, for it 
could not fail to work out an excellent spirit of friendli- 
ness throughout the trade, and it is upon such a spirit 
that the successful solution of the present industrial 
problem depends perhaps more than upon anything else. 
If such a plan were put into operation everywhere 
throughout the industrial world, it might make state 
arbitration, otherwise certain ultimately to be adopted, 
quite unnecessary. 
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Andrew Carnegie, when he was installed 

Sapeee Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s University, 
Federation. a 

Scotland, on the 22d of October, chose for 

the subject of his address “Europe versus America.” 

After reviewing and contrasting the industrial conditions 

of the United States and of Europe, as well as the differ- 

encein military establishments and burdens, he spoke thus: 


“ What must Europe do to dispel this industrial cloud ? 
There is only one answer. She labors in vain until she 
secures some form of political and industrial union and 
becomes one united whole, as the American Union is in 
these respects, for this is the only foundation upon which 
she can ever contend successfully against America for 
the trade of the world, or each of her separate nations 
hold its own home trade in manufactures, except under 
a system of protection which must handicap her in the 
race for the trade of the world. 

“ The load of militarism would cease to press upon her, 
for a very small percentage of the cost of the present de- 
fensive armaments of the powers would suffice to protect 
her from foreign attack. Europe is a body whose mem- 
bers war against each other; her enemies those of her 
own household. 

“The consolidation of Europe has proceeded apace 
within a century. Napoleon abolished more than one 
hundred independent centres of quarrel in Germany alone. 
In our day we have seen Germany emerge through fed- 
eration into one of the strongest of powers and reach the 
front rank industrially, Italy reconstructed and enlarged, 
France adding Savoy and Nice. 

“Let us therefore assume that continental Europe will 
be finally compelled, after greater or less sacrifice, through 
ruinous wars or peaceful negotiations, if not to federalize 
in some form, yet to adopt means to insure peace among 
themselves which would lead to some form of federation 
under free trade. , 

“ It would then be continent against continent—Europe 
versus America. With the former relieved from mili- 
tarism, there would be equality so far, and both could 
prosper with a large home market and participate in the 
ever-increasing trade of the world. There is little room 
to-day for operations upon a small scale either in industri- 
alism or in nationalism — nation against nation was once 
wellenough. Britain and France, Italy, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary were each once of sufticient size to rank as great 
powers, but the American Continental Union — forty-five 
states in one — has changed all that. The solid mass of 
this great body in action will, by mere momentum, force 
its way through smail industrial warring units into 
opposition.” 





The first national Congress of the French 
peace societies, held at Toulouse in the 
month of October, seems to have been 
from the national point of view a decided success. The 
attendance was much greater than had been expected. 
Not only were all the French peace organizations repre- 
sented, but a number of other associations, most of the 
universities, some thirty teachers’ associations and socie- 
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ties for the promotion of public instruction, twenty-five 
labor bourses and several codperative societies. The 
Congress was presided over by Mr. Mérignhac, professor 
of law in the University of Toulouse. The city and 
Provincial authorities took great interest in the Con- 
gress, which was opened with a strong speech by the 
Mayor’s Assistant and closed by the Prefect of the 
Department. The Congress lasted three days, with two 
sessions a day and public meetings in the evening. The 
chief subject of discussion was that of arbitration 
treaties with other countries stipulating the obligatory 
reference of disputes to the Hague Court. Memorials 
were sent to the President of the Republic, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, asking that immediate steps be taken 
for the negotiation of such treaties with Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and the South American republics. The federa- 
tion of the French peace societies was discussed, and a 
Permanent Committee was appointed to act jointly for 
them until the next national congress meets at Rouen 
next year. One excellent effect of the Congress was 
the stimulation of the peace movement in the region of 
Toulouse, where eight new peace organizations have 
been effected in consequence of its being held there. 
We congratulate our French friends on the noble work 
they are doing, especially in giving their ideas such deep 
root in the public schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 





The Sabbath which has been chosen for 
the special consideration of the subject of 
peace in the churches and Sunday schools falls this year 
on the 21st of the present month. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all ministers and Sunday school superin- 
tendents throughout the nation to give the subject a 
prominent place in the exercises of that day. No theme 
could be more fitting for the Sabbath preceding the day 
which commemorates the advent of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, with the great message of peace on 
earth. That message ought to mean more this year 
than at any time since it was first uttered. The great 
institution —the international court — which is to con- 
serve and perpetuate peace among the nations, has been 
organized and is now in successful operation. That fact 
ought to inspire every exponent of the Master’s gospel 
with profound gratitude and with the firmest faith in the 
entire practicability of the principles which he taught, 
not only in individual but also in national and interna- 
tional life. Another significant and inspiring thing is 
the fact that never before in the course of history, so far 
as known, has there been so little actual war in the 
world as at the present Christmas season. However, 
there still exists and is even accumulating much danger- 
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ous war material, out of which may come at any moment 
an explosion that will shake the earth. Against the fur- 
ther development of this perilous war material every 
pulpit and religious platform in Christendom ought to 
ring out, at this season especially, in the clearest and 
most unmistakable terms. The Christian Church, with 
its one hundred million members, can easily make war 
in the civilized world hereafter impossible, if it will. 
More than this, it can develop among the nations such a 
spirit of friendship and mutual helpfulness as will make 
the Kingdom of God on earth much more of a reality 
than it has ever yet been. 





Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, national super- 
intendent of the peace and arbitration de- 
partment of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, very much desires that all the local 
Unions throughout the country may coéperate in secur- 
ing the general observance of Peace Sunday. She urges 
them to request pastors and other Christian workers to 
make the subject of peace prominent in their discourses 
and in prayer and public testimony on that day. She 
thinks it very desirable also that the Unions themselves, 
wherever it is practicable, observe the day by holding 
special meetings in the interests of peace. She will send 
from Winthrop Centre, Me., her home, programs for 
public meetings to any of the Unions wishing them. We 
very much hope that her wishes may be widely complied 
with throughout the entire body of the national Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. If women do not plead 
for peace, who shall? 


w.c.T.U. 
Peace Work. 





The Russian peasants may yet get the 

bgt tl and better of the Czar by giving him his own 
medicine. The despatches from St. Peters- 

burg report a recent occurrence in which the Hague 
Court figures in a somewhat novel way. Two villages 
in the Province of Taurida went to law over a question 
of boundaries. The defeated village, Chernigooka, was 
not satisfied and appealed to the Senate. This appeal 
proving of no service, the villagers sent a petition to the 
Czar, asking him personally to give them justice. This 
petition was of course denied. Some time afterward a 
government official found the village in a state of unusual 
excitement, and, on inquiring what was the trouble, the 
elders of the village replied to him: “ We have met to 
take steps to appeal from the Czar.” “How can you 
appeal against the Czar?” asked the officer in amaze- 
ment. “There is nothing higher than the Czar except 
God.” “Yes, there is,” they replied enthusiastically ; 
“there is a new court which the Czar himself set up.” 
And to prove their point, they held up before him an 
old, well-thumbed copy of the Bourse Gazette, contain- 


ing an account of the Hague Court. These peasants 
may not have very clear ideas of processes at law, but 
they are perfectly right in their claim that there is some- 
thing greater than the Czar besides God, to which the 
Czar is responsible, as well as they. Peasants who can 
get a great idea like this, of the majesty and supremacy 
of justice, through their heads, are not so much inferior 
after all to the “cultured crowd.” They will be heard 
from again more times than one, and will ultimately 
cause the Hague Court to plague the Czar and his 
entourage if they do not establish for all parts of the 
empire a system of justice founded on the rights, the 
liberty, and the political equality of the people, where 
the poorest peasant is on the same level with the 
emperor or the members of his state council. The 
story given above may be a press fabrication, but it is 
good enough to be true. 





At the recent national Congress of the 


Atmospheric , «a: . 
ee French peace societies, one rather curious 


Territoriality. 3 
and somewhat amusing subject came up, 


which it was proposed should be put on the program of 
the next international peace congress. It was Tennyson, 
so far as we know, who first hinted that the bloody 
battles of the nations might sometime be fought over- 
head by “airy navies.” Some of our French friends 
think that the problem of aerial navigation is now so far 
solved as to make the question of sovereignty over the 
atmosphere one of immediate practical importance. 
They propose, therefore, to have the subject taken up 
and the principles of international law applied to it before 
any nation, getting ahead of others in the construction 
of airships, attempts to seize the whole atmosphere all 
round the earth and claim sovereignty over it, as England, 
they remind us, once tried to do with the seas. They 
propose to have the atmosphere declared neutral and free 
to the airships of all nations alike. This is a grand and 
timely movement, and we hope our French coworkers — 
who are, like all Frenchmen, great idealists — will push 
it as fast as aerial navigation advances, though of course 
it would be a wasteful diversion of energy to push it any 
faster. We suppose that by the “neutrality of the air” 
they mean the neutrality of that portion of it which lies 
above the high seas. Certainly nonation with its present 
“‘ patriotic ” prepossessions would consent to have the air 
directly above its own territories declared neutral and 
open alike to the airships of all nations at all times, in 
war as well as in peace. These superterritorial tracts 
would all be declared “closed airs,” as far, we suppose, 
as the three mile limit from the shores. Perpendicularly 
up from this three mile limit, if the present nationalist 
spirit should continue to prevail, aerial fortifications with 
ports of entry and custom houses would be “ floated,” and 
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along the air-border a patrol of aerial men-of-war would 
be kept to prevent sudden incursions of “ enemies” from 
over air. But these aerial speculations make one feel 
somewhat queer, and perhaps it is as well not to go too 
deeply into them until the airships quit tumbling down 
so frequently and killing their manipulators. Perhaps 
the nations will have reached a spirit of greater brother- 
liness and less narrow exclusiveness by the time regular 
air travel is well established. 





There are many methods of peace work 
Methods of 


, which may be made effective in neighbor- 
Peace Work. . g 


hoods and churches, with a little practical 
leadership in planning. Of course, not all of them are 
adapted to any one place. 
or two during the winter is all that can wisely be under- 


In some places a good lecture 


taken. In other places familiar conferences of a few 
interested persons may be held monthly for three or four 


of the winter months. The judicious distribution of lit- 





erature — really good literature — is always in order, and 
in general is the most effective of all means, if persis- 
tently followed up. The South Congregational Church 
(Boston) Branch of the Women’s Alliance, on the initia- 
tive of Lucia Ames Mead, has adopted and proposes to 
carry out this winter a regular program of study of im- 
portant phases of the problem of peace. The subjects to 
be studied, on which excellent syllabuses, with list of 
reference books, have been prepared, are Patriotism, War, 
Standing Armies, the Future of War, Arbitration, Cur- 
rent Fallacies about War, and the Constructive Way of 
Organizing Peace. The month of November was given 
to the subject of Patriotism, which was carefully studied 
at three meetings. The subject of War, which will take 
the time of four meetings, is being studied during Decem- 
ber. During January three studies will be given to 
Standing Armies. In February there will be three 
studies of the Future of War, in March three of Arbitra- 
tion, in April two of Current Fallacies, and in May two 
of the Constructive Way. Such a course of study might 
wisely be adopted by other women’s alliances, or by 
groups of women in neighborhoods where no branch alli- 
ances exist. Many women have leisure at their command, 
and there is no subject at the present time to which they 
might give their attention that is more practical and 


absorbingly interesting than this one. 





On Monday, the 17th of November, an 
International Peace Association was organ- 
ized in Chicago, to be affiliated and to 
act in codperation with the American Peace Society. 
tev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., was chosen president, Mrs. 
E. A. W. Hoswell, corresponding secretary, and Miss 
Among the vice- 


Chicago Peace 
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Edna Fulghunm, recording secretary. 
= ? 5 d 
presidents are Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of Unity, 
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Jane Addams, of the Hull House, Mr. Graham Taylor, 
Mr. Edward Osgood Brown and others. The Associa- 
tion has a good Committee of Management, and _ pro- 
poses to inaugurate its work with a public meeting at an 
We wish the new organization all manner 
It is not an easy thing to keep up and make 


early date. 
of success. 
effective a local peace society. But in a great centre 
like Chicago, where there are hundreds of able, high- 
minded, and progressive men and women, full of the 
best purposes and ideals of our time, it ought not to be 
impracticable to maintain a live, efficient organization 
for the promotion of the great and inspiring idea of 
world unity and peace. There has grown up in Chicago 
within a few years a remarkable group of men and 
women, 
of affairs, women of social distinction, promoters of 


-college professors, lawyers, clergymen, men 


municipal reform,—from whom this country and the 
world may expect a good deal in the years before us. 
Some of these have already openly associated themselves 
with the international movement for the abolition of war 
and the organization of permanent peace. Many more 
of them are doing work which essentially makes for 
peace, both social and international, and may rightly be 
ranked among the peacemakers. If the new society 
could only gather all these into its working circle there 
in the mighty metropolis of the Central States, it might 
easily wield an enormous power in breaking down the 
false martial ideas still too deeply rooted in the public 
sentiment and in making triumphant, in a larger and 
fuller sense than heretofore, the principles of love and 
brotherhood on which all that is really valuable and 


lasting in our civilization rests. 





Mr. Joseph A. Allen of Medfield, Mass., 
has addressed the following letter to the 
superintendents of all the Sunday schools 
Similar action on the part of peace workers 


Sunday Sckools 
and Peace. 


in the town. 
everywhere might result in immense good: 


“This country has been engaged in a war for several 
years. Many millions of money have been spent. Thou- 
sands of lives have been sacrificed. The papers have 
been filled with accounts of battles, and the people, es- 
pecially the young, have been led to think of the so- 
called glory of war more than of the blessings of peace. 
To counteract this, we naturally look to the churches, to 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace, who, we suppose, 
believe that the time will come when ‘swords will be 
beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks,’ 
when ‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’ 

“| write to inquire what you have done and are doing 
in your Sunday school to check the war spirit and to 
hasten the ‘ good time coming.’ Do any of your teachers 
take the ApvocaTE or Peace, the organ of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society? If so, what use is made of it? Are 
copies of the ANGEL or Prace, a four-page monthly for 
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children and young people, taken in your school? It is 
devoted to peace, temperance, good morals and good 
manners. Our Dumb Animals, a paper devoted to the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, is said to be doing more 
good than any other paper in this country. Fifty thou- 
sand copies are distributed monthly all through the 
United States. One is sent to every clergyman in Mas- 
sachusetts. Is any use of this paper made in your Sunday 
school? Will you be so kind as to answer the above 
questions, giving such other information as you may 
think interesting? I shall send copies of this letter to 
the superintendents of the other Sunday schools in this 
town. The replies will doubtless be very interesting 
and instructive, for which I shall be under great obliga- 
tion. Very respectfully, etc.” 


2 
Brevities. 


The London Daily News says that force is not 
going to reign alone. “The Hague tribunal has at last 
got some work to do. An old dispute between Mexico 
and the United States was referred to it a month ago, 
and now the Japanese government has consented to 
refer to it the little dispute with foreign residents over 
the house tax. The tendency will grow. Humanity has 
intervals of sanity. Mutual homicide is not the only 
road to reason. Shooting is not the only way of dis- 
covering the truth of a boundary dispute.” 


* 


. . . Trans-oceanic wireless telegraphy is now an 
established fact. A statement has been made by the 
Italian government, and confirmed by Marconi, that 
wireless communication was kept up between the station 
at Poldhu, Cornwall, and the Italian cruiser “Carlo 
- Alberto” during the whole of the recent voyage of the 
cruiser across the Atlantic. The unity of the world 
means much in more senses than one. 


. . « The last bit of British cable recently laid in the 
Pacific gives Great Britain cable and wire connection all 
round the globe. These cables are more to her strength, 
security, prosperity and glory than all her great fleet of 
war vessels afloat on the surface of all the seas. 


. . . The peace propaganda is being pushed with great 
vigor in Southern Germany. During October and No- 
vember public meetings were held in some thirty or 
more cities of Wurtemberg. New peace associ iations 
have been organized in a number of the cities and the 
membership of the older organizations much increased. 


. . . The Hay-Bond reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Newfoundland, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification at the next meeting 
of Congress, is meeting with a good deal of opposition 
on both sides of the border. Canadian merchants fear 
that the treaty will be detrimental to Canadian trade 
with Newfoundland, and the fishermen and fish dealers 
on the coast of Maine fear that it will ruin their busi- 
ness. The contents of the treaty have not yet been 
officially given out. 


. . The Annual Autumnal Meeting of the British 
Peace Society was held at bristol on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, in the Y. M. C. A. hall. Sessions were held morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. 
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; On a tie vote of 32 to 32 the Danish Landsthing 
has rejected the treaty for the cession of the Danish 
West Indies to the United States. This was contrary to 
expectation, as the lower House had voted in favor of the 
sale, and the people both of Denmark and of the islands 
were clearly of that mind. The matter will probably be 
taken up again at no remote date. 


The annual report of William S. Shallenberger, 
second assistant postmaster-general, recommends agree- 
ment with European governments on a universal postage 
stamp scheme, in advance of the postal congress in 
Rome in 1904, We ought to have an international 
postage stamp without delay. 


The Mohonk Indian Conference, which during 
the twenty years of its existence has done so much for 
the improvement of the condition of the Indians, has 
enlarged the scope of its work to include “ other depend- 
ent races of this country.” The conference this year, 
the twentieth in the series, had representatives present 
from Hawaii and Alaska. 


Japan has selected from the Hague Court as her 
arbitrator in the House Tax dispute with Great Britain, 
France and Germany, Count Motono, who is at present 
Japanese Ambassador to France. The three European 
countries will be represented by Professor Renault of 
Paris. 

In a recent address at Havre, France, Mr. Thomas 
Barclay, ex-president of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce at Paris, gave the names of seventeen associations 
of British workmen, representing more than two hundred 
thousand members, which have passed strong resolutions 
in favor of the conclusion of a treaty between France 
and Great Britain providing for the submission to arbitra- 
tion of all disputes between the two countries. 


. . « The International Maritime Committee recently 
held at Hamburg its fourth conference. The first confer- 
ence was at Antwerp in 1898, the second at London in 
1899, and the third at Paris in 1900. The national 
committees of all the leading maritime powers were repre- 
sented at Hamburg. The conference was presided over 
by Lord Chief Justice Alverstone of Great Britain. The 
purpose of the conferences is to bring about uniformity 
as well as improvement of maritime law in the matters of 
collision, salvage, etc., at sea 

= At the twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
California Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, held 
recently at Santa Cruz, Mrs. Maria Freeman Gray, super- 
intendent of the peace and arbitration department of the 
Union, read an instructive and valuable paper entitled 
“Solving the Problem of Universal Peace.” 

The next Universal Peace Congress, the twelfth 
in the series, is to be held in Vienna, Austria, in May 
next spring. 

The new British battleship, « King Edward VII,’ 
now under construction, will cost $7,500,000. The hy- 
draulic mountings and machinery of her guns will cost 
$625,000, the fitting of them on board $50,000, and the 
guns themselves $400,000. 


The Central American Court of Arbitration has 
been installed at San José, Costa Rica 
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The Japanese Cabinet has adopted the proposed 
scheme of naval expansion, which involves an annual 
expenditure of $8,250,000 for ten years, the building of 
four new battleships, six first-class cruisers and various 
other vessels. 

The mixed commission of English and French 

officers, appointed to fix the Anglo-French frontier to 
the north of Northern Nigeria from the Niger to Lake 
Chad, is just beginning its work. 
‘ The arbitration court appointed to settle the dis- 
pute between the Newfoundland government and the 
Reid Newfoundland Company has awarded the company 
$854,000 and property to the value of $400,000. 


, The Swiss National Council has adopted unani- 
mously a proposition, made by Dr. Gobat and accepted 
by the Federal Council, to put into all treaties of com- 
merce an arbitral clause providing for reference to the 
Hague Court of all differences in the interpretation of 
such treaties. 


‘ At the recent conference on the Christian Prin- 
ciples of Civil Government, held at St. Louis, Rev. 
Sylvester F. Scovel, D.D., of Wooster University, Ohio, 
a member of the American Peace Society, delivered a 
masterly address on “ Peace and Arbitration.” 


The German Reichstag has adopted, by a vote of 
nearly three to one, the paragraph of the new tariff bill 
authorizing the government to retaliate on any country 
discriminating against German goods. This action is 
aimed at the United States, and is considered likely to 
lead to a tariff war between that country and this, 
should the German government take steps to assess 
retaliatory duties on American goods. , 


The Jerald of Peace says: “ Another disgraceful 
case of systematic cruelty to soldiers under his command 
has just been proved against a sergeant at Glogau, in 
Saxony. Altogether 521 instances of barbarous treat- 
ment have been proved. On 55 occasions he struck his 
men with his sword, 32 times he violently pinched their 
faces, on 45 occasions he struck them with a rope. He 
was in the habit of violently striking their fingers. He 
rubbed boot-blacking over their faces and moustaches 
in joke. One man was six months in hospital in con- 
sequence of the ill-treatment which he received. This 
cowardly ruftian was not degraded to the ranks, and re- 
ceived only five months in gaol.” 

The Columbia University of New York City and 
the universities of France have, on the initiative of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, entered into an agreement 
for the exchange of two Fellows each year. The first 
year but one Fellow from each country will be chosen ; 
after that, two. 


Professor Lecky in his “Map of Life” writes 
thus of war: “Destruction is one of its chief ends. 
Deception is one of its chief means, and one of the 
great arts of skilful generalship is to deceive in order to 
destroy. Whatever other element may mingle with and 
dignify war, this at least they must know that when the 
scene of carnage has once opened, these things must be 
not only accepted and condoned, but stimulated, encour- 
aged and applauded.” 
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. . . Herr Krupp, the great gun-maker of Germany, 
the richest man in the Empire, died on the 22d ult., and 
the Emperor and country gave him such a funeral as 
would be given to no man of any other type in the 
nation. And what was Krupp’s claim to honor, in the 
view of these militarists? He was the armorer of the 
nation, the monarch of cannon creators, the gun-maker 
to thirty-four governments. But for this ‘supreme 
virtue” all his other many excellencies would not have 
won him his place in the estimation of the nation. 
What comment is to be made on this fact? 


Emile Zola, whose death occurred recently, once 
said to an American who had invited him to visit this 
country and lecture or give readings from his works, that 
he hoped to write a book which he would be willing to 
read to the public, and that “it would deal with a rap- 
prochement of the great nations and the cause of human- 
ity and universal peace.” 

vinoeectincesstgiliiibaalin = 
Correspondence. 
Peace Sentiment in France and Germany. 


My Dear Dr. 


I thank you for publishing the letter of Mr. Alfred H. 
Fried and that of Baron d’Estournelles. 

These letters do much credit to the frankness and 
sense of justice of the gentlemen, but they do not, I am 
afraid, sufficiently insist up: n the love of peace of a large 
part of their countrymen. So far as France is concerned, 
M. d’Estournelles scarcely refers to the noble protests of 
the best of the French press. The discourse of M. 
Millerand at Carmaux, on October 12 last, is even more 
significant; it is not only the emphatic approval of a 
policy of international peace, but also an appeal to all 
the workingmen of Europe, to support, in all the ways 
possible, the work of the Court at The Hague. The 
speech of General André was deplored even by many 
who lean toward his ideas, but that of Millerand was 
approved by multitudes outside of socialism. The criti- 
cisms by the press of the warlike speech of the Minister 
of War and the general endorsement of M. Millerand’s 
utterances are proofs of the abiding, peaceful feelings of 
my countrymen. 


TRUEBLOOD: 


Yours very respectfully, 
JEAN CHARLEMAGNE 
Nov. 6, 1902. 


Demoralizing Effects of Army Life. 
Dear Dr. 


I congratulate you on the vigorous work you are doing. 
I was especially pleased with your reply to the Christian 
Register article. It was a well-deserved rebuke. Also 
with your remarks on General Funston’s report. We 
see here in San Francisco plentiful evidence of the de- 
moralizing effects of army life in the conduct of the men 
who return from Manila. Public sentiment on this coast 
is strongly imperialistic. The reason is plain. This be- 
ing the port of departure for the Philippines has caused 
much improvement in trade. The government alone 
has spent many millions here. But I think the general 
prosperity of the country has had more to do with the 
business revival here than the people give it credit for. 


Braca. 
Vassar CoLieGE, 


TRUEBLOOD: 
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There ought to be a good, vigorous peace association 
here; there is plenty of work to be done. 
Wishing you God-speed in your useful work, 
Sincerely yours, 
San Francisco, Nov. 14. James McGratu. 


The Moral Hero. 


BY GEORGE SHEPARD BURLEIGH. 





To face the world’s malignity and scorn, 
For love of truth, demands a stouter heart 
Than theirs who ply Bellona’s deadly art, 
Though wringing victory from a hope forlorn. 


The moral hero of the soul is born, 
And lofty aims his silent power impart; 
Fame lures him not, nor prizes of the mart; 
But love and faith his spotless shield adorn. 


Reward comes later, when his frame is dust, 
And men made holy by his life and thought 
Live, as he lived, a life of dauntless trust, 
Crowning his work with fame he had not sought. 
Well may we deem the soul that made him great 
Shall wear its earthly stars in its sublimer state. 
Providence, R. I. 


a — 


The Moral Damage of War to the 
Patriot.* 


BY REV. WALTER WALSH, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 

War, as the instrument of empire, accompanies aggres- 
sion abroad with persecution at home, and sets in motion 
a multitude of influences to terrorize and silence those 
who desire to see their country greatly good; who resist 
domestic wrong for the sake of foreign right. John 
Stuart Mill thought that even when the world was unani- 
mous and right, dissentients might still have something 
to say by which truth would be gainer; but the war 
system demands that dissent be crushed and free speech 
suppressed; promulgates the decree that every citizen 
must support the government, right or wrong ; and sanc- 
tions the penalties of popular fury and organized in- 
justice against those who refuse to sacrifice their convic- 
tions to expediency. 

War demoralizes the patriot by teaching him to rely 
on passion rather than justice, force rather than reason ; 
and by encouraging him to put interest above honor, 
glory above righteousness, and territorial aggrandizement 
above human fraternity. It creates a‘shouting provoca- 
tiveness,— the frothy patriotism of Shimei who curses 
loud and long; the nagging patriotism of Gashmu who 
plots and dogmatizes,— as distinguished from a silent 
devotion,— the strong patriotism of Saul, who holds his 
peace; the purposeful patriotism of Nehemiah, who 
goes quietly about to build the wall. 

War is responsible for the pirate patriot whose fool 
eyes are in the ends of the earth, who neglects his own 
garden in order to annex the vineyard of his neighbor, 
who is so dissatisfied with his own land that he is ever 
on the watch to thieve another’s, and who reaches the 
acme of wrong by persecuting the kinsman who loves 


*From Mr. Walter Walsh’s ‘The Moral Damage of War,” just pub- 
lished at 3 shillings 6 pence net, by Brimley Johnson, London. 
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his land so well that he is content to abide peaceably 
within its borders. It is the pirate patriot who preaches 
the absolute duty of seeking the interest of one’s country 
even at the expense of others, and the imperative neces- 
sity of discarding the principles of justice and- mag- 
nanimity, and who thereby brings a fair word into such 
disrepute that it has to be expunged from the vocabu- 
lary of good men. 

No sooner has patriotism become dishonor than every 
good man is absolved from allegiance, by virtue of his 
fealty to the higher standard of humanity erected by 
Him who taught the duty of loving neighbors equally 
with self, and enemies equally with neighbors, and who 
permitted payment of Czsar’s taxes, but demanded that 
conscience, intelligence, faith, truth, and such higher 
things be rendered to God. Fighting patriotism, how- 
ever, demands God’s portion as well as Czesar’s, promul- 
gates the immoral and anti-human doctrine that it is 
traitorous to express difference of opinion from a bellig- 
erent government, and sets itself up as a fetich to be 
worshipped by men of low intellectual development, or 
a hypocrisy to be cunningly assumed by men of low 
morale for the sake of gain. It demands that when war 
still looms through the mists of diplomacy no word of 
dissent shall be spoken lest it should hinder a favorable 
settlement, nor after war has broken out lest it should 
encourage the enemy, nor till all is over and it is too late 
to save the victim; and it resents with inconceivable 
ferocity any utterance of sentiments which might impair 
the prestige of its murderous designs. 

At such times freedom of opinion and of speech 
come to an end or have to be asserted in the teeth of 
“clenched antagonisms.” Public halls cannot be hired 
for the deliverance of opinions contrary to the war 
policy, or only after extravagant guarantees against the 
damage that may be inflicted by infuriated patriots; and 
the doors have to be manned and fortified by those who 
desire merely to show reason for dissenting from the 
policy of the day. Friends of peace who are not pre- 
pared to fight literally for their liberties are driven to 
meet in private houses and secret conventicles, like 
Christians under the Empire. Assaults on private per- 
sons and houses keep pace with attacks on public meet- 
ings. Nor do the authorities extend protection to such 
citizens, but only a formal and ineffective show of pro- 
tecting the person, whilst ostentatiously refraining from 
preserving those liberties which are dearer than life. 
Murderous onslaughts on peaceable people and gather. 
ings are palliated by the press, winked at by the police, 
waved aside in Parliament. Intoxicated ruffians, who 
drink themselves drunk with beer, shout themselves 
hoarse with war songs, and furiously assault peaceful 
citizens, wake up in various police cells, to be carried be- 
fore patriotic magistrates, patted benignly on the back, 
and dismissed with encomiums cunningly worded to 
sound like cautions. 

Thus does war advance us along the path of slavery 
—slavery for the sake of empire. “My country right or 
wrong” is only an enlarged version of the maxim, “ My 
business right or wrong,” which would damn a pedler, 
and cannot glorify a patriot. That a citizen, because a 
certain land has borne and nourished him, is on that ac- 
count bound to endorse all its quarrels, is as immoral as 
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to say that he must stand by and see murder, if the mur- 
derer happens to be his father, or theft, if the thief 
chances to be his mother,—is, in short, a doctrine of 
scoundrels, not of citizens; of pirates, not of patriots; 
of anti-social bandits, not brothers of the equal races. 
Patriotism is a bait flung out by rogues to catch fools. 

It is time to restrict terms or define things. Here is 
a politician who picks a quarrel in order to steal a 
neighboring country, a preacher who brings the lofty 
sanctions of religion to foment hate and justify murder, 
an editor who stands by his government, “right or 
wrong,” a crowd which smashes windows and breaks up 
public meetings, for all of whom the adjective “ patri- 
otic” is reserved, whilst the epithet “traitor” is applied 
to that politician who stands for international justice, 
that preacher who enunciates the loftier laws of the 
kingdom of heaven, that pressman who seeks to guide 
public opinion along the lines of truth and equity, that 
citizen who refuses to join the saturnalia of flag-waving 
and ditty shouting. How is this? Why should a man 
who prevents his children revolting against the laws of 
chemistry and blowing up the domicile be compelled to 
rejoice when his country revolts against the equally 
immutable laws of justice? Why should it be treason- 
able to oppose a policy of national suicide, and loyal only 
to sit silent, or to actively assist, whilst madmen tie a 
rope round our common mother’s neck to drag her into 
the eternal abyss? This is not patriotism, it is madness; 
or can escape being esteemed madness only by submit- 
ting to be called downright villainy, It is national 
felony, a curse and scourge to whatever people adopts 
it, an instigator of the foulest crimes, and an apologist 
for the greatest tyrannies. It was patriotism of this 
type that poisoned Socrates, crucified Jesus, and sent 
thousands of Christians to the lions under the Cwsars. 
It is political atheism. 


> > 


Histories With Less War in Them. 
BY GEORGE W. 

It is a sad fact that all history has been so largely a 
history of war. Ancient history can be excused for this, 
because there was little else to present save the corrup- 
tions of courts and the rivalries, jealousies and tyrannies 
of kings, whose legitimate fruits were war. 

In early ages the chief business of man was murder- 
ing his fellow-man. The highest glory came to him who 
could slay the largest number. Hence history felt that 
the recording of these facts was its chief business. Turn 
to your ancient history books and see how little you can 
learn concerning the Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, 
or any other people, save their wars. 

But, thanks to the higher Christian civilization of to- 
day, the affairs of men now furnish something else to 
record besides the deeds of war. Especially is this true 
in the case of the Christian nations, and more particularly 
of Christian America. 

This article concerns itself with the histories of the 
United States. In order to make our statements true to 
the facts, we have examined five school histories * of the 
United States, all of them except one published within 
the last thirteen years. In all these war is the larger ele- 
ment. Turning the proposition round, we find that civic 
affairs receive little attention in them, often none at all. 


HOSS. 


* Eggleston, Montgomery, Ridpath, Shinn, Thalheimer. 
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To be specific, and we trust practical, we bring the matter 
to the test of lines and parts of pages. 

1. Epucation. The great public school system, the 
hope and glory of our country, is given by one author 
but a scant half page. There is nothing concerning its 
origin, its growth and its blessings save one meager line. 
One fails even to make mention of the system. The 
others do a little better, but not one of them gives the 
subject a place in the index, as they do in the case of 
war. While devoting so little space to this great and 
vital subject, four of the authors have room for “ Dorr’s 
Rebellion” in Rhode Island, each of them giving to it 
from one-third to one-half a page, with place in the in- 
dex. All give the “ Whiskey Rebellion” in Pennsylvania 
each from one-fourth to one-third of a page, with a 
reference in the index. The honored name of Horace 
Mann, the “Father of the Public School System” in 
the United States, does not appear, whilst entire pages 
bristle with the names of unknown warriors. Colleges 
fare a little better, one of the writers giving a page and 
three-quarters to them, but allowing them no place in 
the index. ; 

2. RaiLroaps. This great system of travel and trans- 
portation, with its million employees and its billions of 
capital, gets less than half a page at the hands of one 
author, with no account of its origin, growth and value 
to the country. Another gives an account of railroad 
strikes, but no history of the roads, their origin, cost 
and utility. Grim humor would say that the roads them- 
selves are peaceful, while strikes are war and therefore 
worthy of mention! 

38. Tue TeLtecraru. This world-renowned inven- 
tion receives one-third of a page from one of the writers, 
and the submarine cable a quarter of a page, while the 
sable gets a third of a page from another. 

4. Finance. Vital as this is to both government and 
people, most of these would-be historians fail to mention 
it. One of them gives a page to greenbacks, debt and 
loans, but nothing touching coinage, standards, kinds of 
money or amount in circulation; while a majority have 
used a half page or more in describing an Indian out- 
break. The reader will easily judge which is better for 
the American youth and the coming American citizen. 
In four of the books finance has no place. In the fifth 
it occurs under the head of “currency ”! 

5, Financrat Crises. These are not mentioned by 
some, and by others they are only slightly discussed as 
to causes, duration, severity, relief, etc. 

6. Tur Tarirr. This great commercial problem of 
centuries in other countries, and of nearly a century in 
this, receives but short and casual treatment in all but 
one of the books. It goes without saying, or ought to, 
that we could well afford to give up twenty of the pages 
devoted to war for a clear presentation of this important 
subject. 

For want of space we will cease our examination of 
the books and devote the rest of this article to a state- 
ment and a suggestion or two. 

The above is given in no spirit of fault-finding, but 
with an earnest desire that changes in school histories 
may be secured. While the facts adduced show up the 
books in an unfavorable light from the peace point of 
view, the authors have some claim upon our charity, from 
the fact that their work is in accord with long usage and 
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with the sentiment which has made war the chief attrac- 
tion of history. On the other hand, we are happy to be- 
lieve that sentiment is changing and that it is already 
sufficiently transformed to be ready to accept a history of 
civil rather than of military affairs. 

In view of this change in sentiment, we respectfully 
suggest to the future writers of history that the books 
which go into the hands of children in school should be 
a record, not of war, but of the origin, growth and 
benefits of the peaceful arts and callings—of schools, 
commerce, manufactures, agriculture, mining, naviga- 
tion, inventions, the principles and platforms of political 
parties, of the domestic arts, of the home life of the 
people. In a word, let us have a civil rather than a 
military history. 

To this end, let there be in the history books no pic- 
tures of battles on land or sea, none of fierce struggles 
of men with men, of swords or bayonets thrust through 
bodies, of fields strewn with dead. The reason for the 
omission of these pictures is obvious. It is a law that 
“we grow like that which we contemplate.” That man 
was wise who burnt a magazine full of war pictures 
which was sent to his children. Civilians should study 
civil history, leaving the military history to warriors. 
We would not, of course, wholly banish military facts. 
The causes of the respective wars, their duration, cost, 
losses and results, should be clearly and_ succinctly 
stated. For the sake of those wishing to use military 
facts, there might be added a tabulated statement in the 
form in which statistics are usually given. 

The following reasons for reducing the war element 
may be added: (a) Indian habits and the Indians them- 
selves, save fragments of them, are gone. (+) The 
Revolutionary heroes are all at rest, and we all join in 
almost worshipful honor of their heroism and achieve- 
ments. But we should be much more benefited by 
studying their civic and domestic virtues and their noble 
characters, and do more good by impressing these upon 
the rising generation than by lauding their bravery on 
the battlefield. (c) The war of 1812 was little credit 
to either party and could with small loss be omitted. 
(d) The war with Mexico should never have taken 
place and may well be largely forgotten. (e) The War 
of the Rebellion was between brothers. The cause of 
it has been removed by the red-hot plowshare of war, 
and peace has been restored. When brothers have made 
up after a quarrel, wisdom says: “ Do not keep on re- 
hearsing the sufferings and losses, and brooding over 
what was. Face about and look into the future, and 
see what God has in store for them that live in peace 
and do his will.” Instead, therefore, of filling your 
children’s and grandchildren’s minds with accounts of the 
battles, sufferings, defeats, humiliations and desolations 
of the war, instruct them in the spirit of the poet’s lines : 

‘**No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
We banish our anger forever 
When we laurel the graves of our dead.” 

With one Union, one flag, one people, with charity 
for all and malice toward none, let us live in peace, 
practicing it among ourselves and so far as possible 
promoting it throughout the earth. Let us make for 
the future history with no war in it. 

Wichita, Kan. 
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War for the Sake of the Trip. 


A warm and robust friend of peace in Texas wrote us, 
under date of October 11, as follows: 

“The editorials in the October number are entirely to 
my liking. To me it seems that the truth presented in 
such clear, logical and dispassionate style should and 
must have great influence for good in the world. And 
yet one is continually discouraged by meeting those to 
whom such truths are thus being presented, and who 
nevertheless continue to believe that war with all its in- 
famies and barbarities is now and will continue to be 
a necessity, in this or that supposable case in the dis- 
tant future. All present disputes, they are willing to 
admit, might be settled by the just and reasonable method 
of arbitration, but for the future they are not willing to 
trust. They think that their children will not be amen- 
able to reason in the same degree that they are! 

“Only the other day I met a man who was regretting 
that he had not been able to take part in the war with 
China. ‘Why,’ said I, ‘you surely did not wish to go 
slaughtering the people who were not harming you or 
yours.’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I would have shot over their 
heads; I would have liked the trip and to have seen the 
country.’ 

“ Now is not that discouraging? To think of human 
beings who are willing to place themselves in the position 
of slaves to military masters — shoot when ordered to 
(over their heads, psha!)—for the sake of a trip to 
foreign soil! He admitted that he had not a feeling 
against the people of China. Well, well! when will the 
citizens of this country think and weigh the result of 


their actions.” 
--——<—e e- 


The Sophistry of War. 

In a prelude toa recent sermon in the People’s Temple, 
Boston, Rev. Charles A. Crane spoke as follows: 

“ All too powerful is the ready sophistry by which we 
are led to yield ourselves to the delusions which are the 
weakness of the European nations. ‘In time of peace 
prepare for war’ is a popular proverb which has the look 
of common sense, but which is full of fallacy and peril. 
Its fundamental assumption is that war is necessary and 
that we should be prepared for it, whereas the fact is 
that war is a crime, a reversal of the processes of social 
evolution and an economic monstrosity. It is ab- 
surd for any modern nation to endeavor to prepare itself 
for the mastery of the world. Napoleon’s dream of uni- 
versal empire can never be realized through military 
power. Where many nations exist codrdinately, no 
one nation can be stronger than several of the others 
combined. 

“The attempt to attain dominance by force of arms 
has always been disastrous. Heretofore our nation has 
been secure, not because we had great armies, but be- 
cause of our policy of peace and our disposition to mind 
our own business. Preparation for war invites war. 
The notion that either the army or the navy is the glory 
of the nation is a ‘military sophism.’ Giving all just 
dues to the soldiers and the sailors, there never has been 
a country made by them and there never will be, for it 
is not their business to make countries. The arts and 
the artisans of peace are the makers of the country. On 
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no question has the Church gone further from the teach- 
ings of Christ than on the doctrine of war. During the 
first four Christian centuries, the profession of arms was 
un-Christian. The voice of statecraft, of political econ- 
omy and of Christ alike are all against war. 

“If it had not been for her soldiers, Great Britain 
might have been ruling here to-night. She owes the 
loss of the United States to her army. Canada is 
England’s, not because of English soldiers, but because 
Canada’s people believe in and love England, and the 
most troublesome part of that dominion to the crown is 
that part which the soldiers won — French Canada. 
South Africa is England’s, so far as it is in any good 
sense, not because of England’s soldiers, but because of 
her traders, travelers and missionaries, and the same fact 
is seen in the great continent of Australia. Spain, on the 
other hand, has been eaten up by the spirit of military 
preparedness. Once she swept the seas and the world 
uncovered its head when she spoke. Now she is hardly 
a nightmare. France, too, following the same will o’ 
the wisp, has lost untold treasure in money and men. 

“ While the world knows we can fight if need be, we 
have been made great by following after peace. And 
none can emphasize the glory of peace as we can. Some 
great nation, potent and resourceful, must rise in the 
majesty of Christian and civilized reason and dare the 
other nations to ‘ground arms.’ And who better than 
Columbia, richest of all, proud of sons who fly to shed 
their blood for freedom, strongest in her isolation on the 
western hemisphere, most self-reliant in her ability to 
feed, clothe and arm her children from her own territory ; 
alone of all the nations competent to lock all her doors 
and burn her ships and by her own internal resources 
not lose a step in the onward progress — who better than 
Columbia can thus send her citizen soldiery back to their 
fields and shops and say, ‘ Let us have peace’?” 

; soaps 
New Books. 

Tue Trutu anout THE TraNnsvaaL. By Edward B. 
tose. London: E. B. Rose, 8 John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. Price, 5 shillings net, post free. 

History will have a great deal to say about the recent 
conflict in South Africa. What the final judgment will 
be there can be little doubt in the mind of any one who 
has followed with open and impartial mind the course of 
events which has led to the destruction of the independ- 
ence of the two republics. On no subject will the his- 
torian find more abundant material on which to make up 
his verdict than on this South African war. Every pos- 
sible aspect of it has been written down by contempo- 
raries aud eye witnesses. Among the material which the 
historian will draw on nothing, perhaps, will be found 
more valuable than the book before us. Mr. Rose’s evi- 
dence is practically all first hand. He resided twelve 
years in the country before the war. He was a member 
of the Witwatersrand Mine Employees and Mechanics 
Union during the whole period of its existence, and for 
more than a year its president. He was also a member 
of the Executive Council of the National Union and of 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, and served at differ- 
ent times on the staff of the pro-Boer Standard and 
Diggers’ News and of the anti-Boer 7ransvaal Leader. 
He thus had opportunity to observe the character and 
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attitude of capitalists and of workmen, of Boer and Uit- 
lander. It would be impossible in a brief notice to give 
any just idea of the great value of the book, the bulk of 
which is a simple statement of facts, though presented in 
a most interesting way. Its value is greatly increased 
by its collection of the various reports, despatches, proc- 
lamations, etc., which have any important bearing on 
the subject, and its presentation in appendices of the 
Constitution (Grondwet) of the South African Republic, 
the Pretoria Convention of 1881 and the London Con- 
vention of 1884, about which so much has been written 
and so little actually known. The author’s conclusion is 
that while the Boers and their government made mistakes 
and perpetrated wrong, they have been far more sinned 
against than sinning, and that “there was absolutely no 
justification for the recent war and its resultant destruc- 
tion of their independence.” The two men most respon- 
sible for the war he declares to have been Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Rhodes, in this order. If the present policy 
is persisted in he believes, from his knowledge of the 
Boers, that all South Africa will ultimately be lost to 
Great Britain. 


Tue Morar Damace or War. By Walter Walsh. 
London: R. Brimley Johnson. Cloth, 283 pages. Price, 
3 shillings 6 pence net. 


This is the most powerful arraignment of war from the 
moral standpoint that has recently fallen under our eyes. 

Mr. Walsh, who is pastor of the Gilfillan Memorial 
Church at Dundee, Scotland, goes straight to the heart 
of the subject, and at its heart drives all his blows, one 
after another, with such overwhelming force that one 
feels, at the end of his treatment, that there is no life left 
in the poor, miserable, heathenish thing that men call 
“glorious war.” After an introductory chapter on 
“ War Considered as an Immorality,” Mr. Walsh takes 
up in order, in succeeding chapters, the Moral Damage of 
War to the Nation, to the Child, to the Soldier, to the 
Politician, to the Journalist, to the Preacher, to the Mis- 
sionary, to the Trader, to the Citizen, to the Patriot, and 
to the Reformer. On another page we quote a passage 
from the chapter on “The Moral Damage of War to the 
Patriot,” in order to give the reader some idea of Mr. 
Walsh’s style and method of treatment, which it would 
be impossible to do by making a few scattering selections. 
We wish the book might have a hundred thousand 
readers in this country, where war has recently wrought 
immense moral damage in nearly every sphere of life. 


Sworps anp PLowsuares. By Ernest Crosby. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price, $1.00 net. 


A new book by Mr. Crosby is sure to receive a warm 
welcome from those who have interest in the true things 
of life. ‘Swords and Plowshares,” which is dedicated 
to “the Noble Army of Traitors and Heretics,” is a 
collection of Whitmanesque “verse-paragraphs” and 
short lyric poems. Every one of these contains some 
vital truth of immediate practical value, stated in the 
simplest and most direct way, or some study of nature, 
of which Mr. Crosby is very fond. His “ verse-para- 
graphs,” or prose-chants, are equal to the best of Whit- 
man’s, and his lyric poems are full of that peculiarly 
attractive beauty and delicacy which no effort at art can 
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ever give unless pure truth be at the basis. No finer- 
tipped arrows were ever shot at the heart of war and 
oppression than those which fly from Mr. Crosby’s bow. 
This seems to us to be a superior book to the author’s 
former one, entitled “ Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable,” 
which, because of its originality and directness, won the 
warm appreciation of Tolstoy, Bjérnson, Markham and 
others. We wish, however, there were more of the 
lyrics and fewer of the chants, for Mr. Crosby does bet- 
ter and surer work in the former than in the latter. 
The following selections will speak better for “Swords 
and Plowshares” than anything we can say of it: 
‘*What do they accomplish who take the sword ? 
Now and then they cut off the ear of a ser- 
vant of the high priest; 

Quite as often they lose their own. 

While they who say, ‘ Put up thy sword into its 
place,’ tho’ they die, yet succeed 
sometimes in changing the heart of the world. 

‘* What is true peace but conscious strength? 
What is war but conscious weakness seeking 
to give proof of its strength? 

Peace is a god, not a goddess; a man, not a woman — 

A brawny, bearded man of might, with nothing but 
the kindly look in his eyes to distinguish him 
from the vulgar giant. 

He can afford to smile at War, the headstrong boy, 
rushing, red-faced, blundering, blustering, with 
impetuous arms, hither and thither. 

Peace has outgrown all that, for Peace is a Man.” 


By Asenath Carver 
Cloth, 152 


Tuer Mopern BviessinG — Fire. 
Coolidge. New York: The Abbey Press. 
pages. 

* Love at flood-tide and seeking to enrich the world ” 
seems to be the secret of this pretty short story. It isa 
tale of adventure and love,— love of the true and elevat- 
ing sort,— with the war and fighting for the “ dear lady ” 
left out. As nearly as we can judge from the somewhat 
tantalizing obscurity of the development of the story, it 
is intended to be semi-aliegorical, the hero at the last 
being transformed into the New World, “a majestic 
figure,” with “ immense treasure at his command,” a “ pon- 
derous key in his hand,” “ power for good and evil stir- 
ring the depths” of him, something of “the outward 
glance of the eagle” in his eyes, unwilling to “yield to 
unjust demands,’’ but hesitating to commit himself to 
“the higher way.” But the love of his youth returns, 
and hesitation vanishes, and he (the New World) rises 
up to fulfill his great mission. There are two objections 
to the story. The principal one is that it is too short. 
There is plot enough about it — if it can be called a plot 
—to have justified a hundred pages more. The story 
gets steadily better toward the last,— a somewhat rare 
quality,— and one is disappointed at having to stop just 
when his interest is well warmed up. The other objec- 
tion is to the style of the swearing in the early part of 
the story. The young Englishman who prefers work in 
an American mine to military life in England, meets, on 
arriving in the New World, a “live Yankee,” who swears 
profusely in a dialect which we are afraid has never been 
known on this continent. It is a very doubtful experi- 
ment for a lady author — or any other for that matter — 
to attempt to make her characters swear at all,— particu- 
larly such characters as the General Whitler of this story, 
for the oaths of such men are always the simon-pure 
stuff and never of the mulatto type here exhibited. 
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Tue Puivierines: Tae First Civit Governor. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. Civin GovERNMENT IN THE 
Puitierixes. By William H. Taft. New York: The 


Outlook Company. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The two articles which make up this book appeared 
originally in the Outlook; that by President Roosevelt 
in the number for September, 1901, and that by Gov- 
ernor Taft in the issue for May this year. The former 
article gives Mr. Roosevelt’s estimate of Mr. Taft, and is 
incidentally a defense of the policy of Philippine con- 
quest, and a criticism of those who have, on the principles 
of righteousness and of American political philosophy, 
opposed this policy. The second and larger portion of 
the book is Governor Taft’s survey of what has already 
been accomplished in the Philippines in the way of estab- 
lishing civil government. The Outlook has considered 
these papers to be of sufficient historic value to be pre- 
served in permanent form. The book is very hand- 
somely printed on fine heavy paper, and the type is so 
exceptionally good that the extremest Anti-Imperialist will 
be able to read it without having bis eyes, at any rate, hurt. 


— on — 

Pamphlets Received, 
THE MILLENNIAL OF ALFRED THE GREAT. By Edwin D. Mead, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

OuR INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Prof. 
James Schouler, LL.D. Boston: New England Anti-Imperialist League. 

“ MARKED SEVERITIES” IN PHILIPPINE WARFARE: Secretary Root’s 
Record. Boston: George H. Ellis Company, printers. 

THE PRESENT DuTY OF THIS NATION. By Louis R. Ehrich, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. Boston: New England Anti-Imperialist League. 

A REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF A BRITISH COMMITTEE OF INVESTI- 
GATION INTO THE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA, 1782. By Winslow 
Warren, Boston. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE UNITED STATES. Senate Report 945, Fifty-Seventh 
Congress, first session. From the Committee to establish the University 
of the United States. 

GEORGE FOX IN NEW ENGLAND IN 1672. 
dence, R. I. 

WHAT IS THE REAL EMANCIPATION OF WoMAN? By William M. 
Salter. Boston: Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 


By Augustine Jones, Provi- 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


MANAGER WANTED. 
We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 


manage our business in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known. 


$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 


Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary ; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager, 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, Ill. 


EXCELLENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 

To any subscriber to the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, new or old, 
sending us one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75), we will 
send the paper one year and an excellent fountain pen, 
postpaid. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall hive power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 
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The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.-- By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency. and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 


Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or+$2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


24 pages. 
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Che Angel of Leace. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PFACE. 


4 FOUR PAGE MONTHLY 
PAPER FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Devoted to Peace, Temperance, Good Morals, Good Manners. 
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sme The Angel of Peace, 


WE WILL SEND 


The ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for one year and this 
excellent 


Marsh No. 5 Beok and 
Dictionary Stand 


(expressage 
not prepaid), to any 
new subscriber sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


We use the stand in our 
office and can thoroughly 
recommend it. 


THE atheist PEACE SOCIETY. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 


GRANDEUR OF 
By Charles Sumner. 


THE TRUE 
NATIONS. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. By 
Ernest H. Crosby. <A Satirical 
Historical Story of the Recent 
Wars of the United States. A 
Keen and Trenchant Criticism of 
the Iniquity and Absurdity of 
War. Price, $1.25. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: <An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. 46 illustrations. 45 cts. 


The Advocate of PLeace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


Price, One Dollara Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA 
TION: Its Past, PRESENT aNnpD 
Future. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D 
Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 60 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cts. 
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has no equal, and is always 
sold under the express con- 
ditions that if not entirely 
satisfactory. your money 
refunded. Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. J 


647 Griswold St., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


Jecnest cir- 
Terms, $3 a 
id by all newsdealers. 


Ese erento, New York 


St., Washington, D. C. 
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